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Unprecedented Population Gain 


5... all previous records, 


the population of the United States 
increased by 2,900,000 during 1956, 
bringing the total, including the 
Armed Forces overseas, to 169,670.- 
000 at the end of the year. In the 
114% years since the close of World 
War II, almost 2914 million people 
have been added to our population 

more than the total gain during 
the 23 years between the two world 
conflicts. 

The unprecedented population 
growth in 1956 reflects an increase 
in births to the highest level in our 
history. There were about 4,200,000 
births during the year, compared 
with 4,091,000 in 1955 and 4,078,000 
the year before. The births in 1956 
correspond to a rate of 25.1 per 
1,000 population residing in the 
United States. For 11 years now the 
birth rate has exceeded 24 per 
1,000. 

The baby crop of 1956 also set a 
new mark in another respect—its 
success in overcoming the hazards 
of early life. Infant mortality for 
the year dropped to a new low of 
about 26.2 per 1,000 live births, 


thus continuing the long-term prog- 
ress which has been made in con- 
serving the lives of babies. This 
rate is about 1 percent less than 
the previous low established in 
1955, and one fourth under that of 
a decade ago. 

On the whole, health conditions 
were very favorable during 1956. 
However, due largely to the in- 
creasing proportion of older per- 
sons in the population, mortality 
rose slightly for the second year 
1956 the death 
rate for the total population was 
9.4 per 1,000, compared with 9.3 in 
1955 and with the all-time low of 
9.2 per 1,000 recorded the year be- 
fore. The total number of deaths 
increased by more than 40,000 an- 
nually in the past two years, reach- 
ing a record high of about 1,570,000 
in 1956. 

The number of births exceeded 
deaths by an unprecedented mar- 


in succession. In 


gin. The natural increase in our 
amounted to about 
2,630,000 for the year; it was about 
2,564,000 in 1955 and 2,597,000 in 
1954, the previous high. Our coun- 
try also gained about 275,000 per- 
sons 


population 


through migration during 
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POPULATION ESTIMATES, UNITED STATES BY GEOGRAPHIC AREA, 1950-1957 





Anaual Percent 
Number of Persons lacrease} During 





, April 1950 
Ja 1, January 1, April 1, 
195) 1956 1950 





UNITED STATES 
Including Armed Forces overseas........| 169,670,000 | 166,770,000 | 151,132,000 
Excluding Armed Forces overseas 168,800,000 | 165,880,000 | 150,697,361 


9,669,000 9,314,453 
909,000 913,774 
556,000 533,242 
37 1,000 377 747 

4,794,000 4,690,514 

Rhode Island 83 1,00 823,000 791,896 

Connecticut 2,216,000 2,007,280 


32,811,000 32,429,000 30,163,533 
16,332,000 16,125,000 14,830,192 

5,462,000 5,368,000 4,835,329 
11,017,000 10,936,000 10,498,012 


34,6 14,000 33,930,000 30,399,368 
9,025,000 
4,37 1,000 
9,375,000 
7,425,000 
3,797,000 3,734,000 


West North Central 15,163,000 14,956,000 

Minnesota. . . 3,266,000 3,217,000 
2,702,000 2,682,000 
Missouri 4,289,000 4,232,000 
North Dakota 660,000 650,000 
South Dakota 700,000 689,000 
Nebraska 1,423,000 1,405,000 1,325,510 
Kansas. . 2,123,000 2,081,000 1,905,299 
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South Atlantic 24,226,000 23,737,000 21,182,335 


Delaware 9 318,085 
Maryland. . 


District of Columbia 
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West Virginia 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 3,692,000 
Florida 3,676,000 
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East South Central 11,729,000 
Kentucky 3,029,000 
Tennessee J 3,442,000 

3,125,000 

2,123,000 2,133,000 


| 
' 
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West South Central 16,123,000 15,853,000 
Arkansas 1,806,000 1,808,000 
Louisiana 3,036,000 2,962,000 
Oklahoma 2,238,000 2,225,000 

; 9,043,000 8,858,000 
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6,220,000 6,032,000 
634,00 

Colorado 

New Mexico 


_v ; 688,862 
Nevada 241,000 160,083 
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17,545,000 14,486,527 
Washington 2,378,963 
Oregon 1,702,000 1,521,341 
California 13,204,000 10,586,223 
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*Geometric average annual rate. tMinus sign (—) denotes decrease. 
Note: Figures for divisions and States exclude population in the Armed Forces overseas. 


Source: Data for April 1, 1950, from the decennial census; those for January 1 of 1956 and 1957, estimated by 
the Statistical Bureau of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company from data published by the Bureau of the 
Census and the National Office of Vital Statistics. 
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1956, or several thousand more 
than in each of the preceding four 
years. 

The population residing in the 
United States increased by 1.8 per- 
cent in 1956. Every geographic 
area of the country shared in this 
growth, with the Far West showing 
the largest rate of population in- 
crease, namely, 3.2 percent. This 
was not much below the annual 
rate during 1950-1955 and almost 
double that for the country as a 
whole. California has gained about 
3.1 million inhabitants since the 
1950 Census—more than any other 
State. Its population now numbers 
close to 13.7 million, and is ex- 
ceeded only by that of New York 
State. 

The Rocky Mountain States, par- 
ticularly Nevada and Arizona, have 
been experiencing a vigorous rate 
of growth, as is evident from the 
accompanying table. Arizona now 
has over 1,000,000 residents, and 
Nevada has passed the quarter mil- 
lion mark. 

Four States the West 


have also had a rapid population 


outside 


growth. In Florida, the gain has 


Marriages Increase in 1956 


I 1956, as in the year before, the 
number of marriages in the 


United States increased somewhat. 
According to present indications, 
there were about 1,587,000 mar- 
riages during the year, compared 
with 1.542.000 in 1955 and 1,491,- 
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averaged 5 percent annually, the 
population rising from 2,771,305 
in April 1950 to about 3,858,000 at 
the end of 1956. Increases well 
above the rate for the United 
States as a whole have also been 
registered in Delaware, Maryland, 
and Michigan. 

Population losses since the 1950 
Census have been sustained in five 
States. The number of residents has 
decreased by 100,000 in Arkansas 
and by about 56,000 in Mississippi. 
Smaller declines have occurred in 
West 


Maine. 


Virginia, Vermont, and 

Although the year to year in- 
creases in population have been 
mounting during the postwar pe- 
riod, it is unlikely that the annual 
increases in the near future will 
equal the gain in 1956. Even so, by 
the time of the 1960 Census, our 
population, including the Armed 
Forces overseas, may reach 17814 
million. In that event, the present 
decade will show an increase of 
about 2714 million, or two fifths 
more than during the 1940's, which 
up to that time had the greatest 
gain for a 10-year period. 


000 in 1954. Despite this upswing, 
the marriage rate in 1956—9.4 per 
1,000 population (including the 
Armed Forces overseas ) —was only 
a shade above the postwar low of 
9.2 per 1,000 recorded in 1954. 


Moreover, the annual increase in 
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marriages is likely to be small for 
the balance of this decade; after 
the early 1960's, however, mar- 
riages should rise rapidly as the 
large numbers of persons born 
after World War II come of age. 
Most States recorded a small in- 
crease in marriages during 1956, 
judged by available figures for the 
first 10 months of the year, but two 
States experienced a fairly pro- 
nounced upswing. In Indiana, mar- 
riages increased by almost 17 per- 


cent; in Oklahoma, the _ rise 
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exceeded 11 percent and continued 
an uptrend which started during 
1952. 

On the other hand, 11 States re- 
ported a decrease in marriages be- 
tween 1955 and 1956, as is evident 
from the accompanying table. The 
declines were relatively small— 
under 5 percent in Nebraska and 
Georgia, and 2 percent or less in 
the other nine States. 

The leading cities showed simi- 
lar trends. In those with at least 
100,000 population, as a group, 


NUMBER OF MARRIAGES IN 1954 AND 1955, AND PERCENT CHANGE 1955 TO 1956 
United States by Geographic Division and State 








1954 1955 


Area 





UNITED STATES... | 1,490,897 
77,335 
7,986 
6,934 
3,178 
35,313 
6,110 
17,814 


235,738 


1,541,699 
79,672 


— 


New England..... 
Maine 
New Hompshire. . 
Vermont. . $68 
Massachusetts... . 
Rhode Island. ... 
Connecticut. . 


OU WohawW & 
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Middle Atlantic... . 
New York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania... . 


241,121 
123,251 
40,327 
77,543 


292,946 
61,862 
66,963 
82,880 
55,698 
25,543 


122,293 


284,489 
58,921 
66,977 
82,427 
51,243 
24,921 


119,063 


East North Central 
STS 


_ 


Ilinois 
Michigan... 
Wisconsin... .. 


W est North Central 
Minnesota. . 


NO— 


Missouri........ 
North Dakota... . 
South Dakota.... 
Nebraska 


no» = 


17,667 


252,923 263,231 
2,305 2,232 
41,597 42,743 
8,235 8,031 


South Atlantic... . 
Delaware 
Maryland....... 
District of Columbia 
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South Atiantic— 
Continued 
Virginia 
West Virginia . 
North Carolina... 
South Carolina... 
Georgia........ 
eee 


36,849 
14,339 
26,102 
48,251 
54,780 
29,904 


131,356 
21,884 
23,258 
19,791 
66,423 | 


| 
154,786 | 
14,988 
21,120 | 
27 438 | 
91,240 


134,341 | 
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East South Central. | 126,128 
22,680 
22,513 
19,554 
61,381 


152,202 


Tennessee 





Mississippi 


West South Central 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 
ee 


“e 


Colorado. 
New Mexico.... 


iiss saat 
Nevada 
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121,953 
29,382 | 
10,632 
81,939 


Washington..... 
Oregon 
California. 


9,567 
77,947 | 








| 
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*Relates to January through October of each year. 
Note: Data for 1955 and 1956 are provisional. 


Minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 


Source of basic data: Reports by the National Office of Vital Statistics, and surveys by the Statistical Bureau of 


the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
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there were 3 percent more mar- 
riages in the first 10 months of 
1956 than in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1955. Seventy-four of these 
urban areas, or almost three fourths 
of the total, recorded increases; in 
29 there were decreases. New Or- 
leans was the only city in which 
marriages declined by more than 
one tenth, whereas nine urban cen- 
ters reported increases of that 
magnitude. 

Among the cities with at least 
1,000,000 population, Philadelphia 
alone reported fewer marriages in 
1956, their number for the year 
dropping by about 5 percent. In 
New York City, marriages in- 
creased from 68,615 in 1955 to 
about 70,300 in 1956. The rise was 
also not much above 2 percent in 
Detroit, but exceeded 6 percent in 
Chicago and Los Angeles. 

All but one of the country’s 
popular marriage centers recorded 
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1956. The 
4 percent in Reno, 5 percent in Las 
Vegas, 11 percent in Miami, and 
20 percent in Elkton. In Yuma, by 


increases in rise was 


contrast, marriages fell off more 
than 4 percent for the year, as a 
result of State-wide legislation re- 
quiring a premarital serological 
test and a waiting period of 48 
hours. Up to the closing weeks of 
the year, Yuma, as well as the 
remainder of Arizona, had been 
registering more marriages than in 
the year before. However, starting 
with December 7, when the new 
law became effective, marriages 
plunged downward. From present 
indications, it is likely that mar- 
riages in Arizona will drop from 
approximately 22,200 in 1956 to 
about 8,000 in 1957, with almost 
two thirds of the decrease occur- 
ring in Yuma. This downswing in 
Arizona will no doubt be balanced 
by increases in adjacent areas. 


Further Rise in Accidental Deaths 


iy 1956 the number of fatal acci- 
dental injuries in the United 
States increased for the second suc- 


cessive year. The toll, according to 
present indications, may exceed 
94,500 deaths—about 2,000 more 
than in 1955 and 5,000 above the 
total in 1954. It appears that the 
accident death rate for the year 
just ended was not appreciably 
different from that recorded in 
1955, namely, 56.6 per 100,000 
population. Year after year, acci- 


dents in our country outrank every 
other cause of death except the 
cardiovascular-renal diseases and 
cancer. 

The rise in the accident death 
toll in 1956 is accounted for by the 
increase in fatalities from motor 
vehicle accidents. Approximately 
40,000 lives were lost in such mis- 
haps, or about 2,000 more than in 
the preceding year. It seems likely 
from the data available at this time 


that the death toll from motor 
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vehicle accidents reached a new 
high. Furthermore, the number of 
fatalities per 100 million vehicle 
miles has increased for the second 
year in a row. In 1956, as in many 
prior years, motor vehicle accidents 
accounted for more than two fifths 
of all accidental deaths in the 
United States. These facts under- 
score the urgency of the National 
Safety Council slogan, “Back the 
Attack on Traffic Accidents.” 

The number of lives lost in each 
of the other main classes of acci- 
dents showed no _ appreciable 


change from the year before. In- 
juries sustained in and about the 
home were responsible for approxi- 
mately 28,000 deaths in 1956. These 
fatalities comprised about 30 per- 


cent of the total accident mortality, 
and thus continued as the second 
largest category of fatal mishaps. 
Public accidents other than those 
vehicles killed 
more than 16,000 people during the 
year. Deaths from injuries arising 


involving motor 


out of and in the course of employ- 
ment totaled about 14,000, of which 
more than 3.000 involved a motor 
vehicle. 

Catastrophes—accidents in which 
five or more persons are killed— 
took more than 1,300 lives in the 
United States during 1956, about 
150 less than in 1955. The more 
favorable record reflects the small- 
er death toll in major catastrophes 
—those in which 25 or more lives 
are lost. During 1956 there were 
five such catastrophes which ac- 
counted for about 270 lives; in 1955 
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nine catastrophes of this magnitude 
caused the loss of more than 600 
lives. The details regarding the 
major catastrophes which occurred 
during 1952-1956 are summarized 
in the table on page 7. 

Aviation accidents were respon- 
sible for three of the five disasters 
in 1956. One of these mishaps, on 
the last day in June, resulted from 
the collision over Arizona’s Grand 
Canyon of two passenger planes, 
both on scheduled flights. This dis- 
aster, taking 128 lives, was not only 
the largest of the year, but also the 
worst commercial air transporta- 
tion accident on record. The other 
two major aviation catastrophes 
were transport plane 
crashes—one took place at Fort 
Dix, N. J., on July 13, killing 46 
people; the other, in which 40 lives 
were lost, occurred on February 17 
near Oakland, Calif. The earliest 
disaster of the year was a passenger 
train wreck on January 22 in Los 
Angeles, causing 30 fatalities. Fifth 


military 


in order among the catastrophes 
was a tornado on April 15 which 
struck near Birmingham, Ala., 
taking 25 lives. 

It is many years since the death 
toll from outstanding natural dis- 
asters was so low. In 1955, the hur- 
ricanes, floods, and tornadoes listed 
in the table accounted for the loss 
of more than 450 lives, compared 
with 25 in the year just ended. In 
each of the four years prior to 1956, 
natural catastrophes headed the 
list of disasters. 


More than one fourth of the lives 
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ACCIDENTS TAKING 25 OR MORE LIVES, 


IN ORDER OF IMPORTANCE 


United States, 1952-1956 





Type of Accident 








Over Grand Canyon, Ariz. 
Fort Dix, N. J. 


| Neor Oakland, ‘Calif. 


Los Angeles, Calif 
Near Birmingham, Ala 


Two scheduled passenger planes 
collided 

Military plane crash. . 

Military plane crash ‘ 

Passenger train derailed 

Tornado 








August 
May 


December 
October 
October 
August 
February 
November 
August 





Northeastern United States 

Kansas,* Oklahoma, Texas, and 
Missouri 

California and Oregon 

Near Laramie, Wyo 


Northeastern United States. ..... : 


Neor Newburg, Mo 
Chicago, Ill... . 


Moryland, New Jersey, Pennsylvania. . 





Scheduled passenger plane crash. 


Scheduled passenger plane "crash. 

Fire swept hotel . ” 
Nonscheduled passenger plane crash > 
Hurricane 





1954 





October 
August 


December 


August 


Atlantic Coast and New England States 
Long Island, N. Y., and New England 
States 
| Idlewild Airport, N. Y 


Rapid City, S. D 


Hurricane 


Hurricane 

International scheduled passenger 
plane crash 

Military plane crash 








June 
May 
June 
February 
July 
January 


December 
October 
March 
April 


March 
September 


Michigant and Ohio 
Waco, Texas 

Worcester County, Mass 
Southeast of Mobile, Ala 
Near Pensacola, Fla 
Utoh-Idoho border. . 


Vicksburg, Miss 
Boston, Mass. . 
Neor Oakland, Calif 
Chicago, Ill 


lorgo, Fla 


| Neor Albany, N. Y 


Series of tornadoes 


Scheduled passenger plane crash. . 

Military plane crash... . 

Crash of remnant plane, chartered by 
Army.. Ae 


Explosion and fire on aircraft carrier. 
Crash of transport plane leased by 
Air Force . 
Explosion and fire in electrical 
appliance factory , . 
Nursing home destroyed by fire 
Scheduled passenger plane crash... 











March 
December 
November 
February 


January 


April 
August 


Mississippi Valley States 
Neor Moses Lake, Wash 
Tacoma, Wash 
Elizabeth, N. J 


Elizabeth, N. J 


Neor Los Angeles, Calif 


| Near Waco, Texas 





Series of tornadoes. . 

Military plane crash........ 

Military plane crash 

Scheduled passenger plane crashed 
into residential area... . 

Scheduled passenger plane crashed 
into residential area 

Nonscheduled passenger plane crash. 

Collision of two buses 





*80 lives lost in Udall area. 
+116 lives lost in Flint orea. 


Note: 


Figures for notural disasters are approximate. 
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lost during 1956 in all catastrophes 
involving five or more deaths were 
in motor vehicle accidents. Confla- 
grations, most of them in the 
home, accounted for an additional 
one fifth of the fatalities. Military 
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aviation and civilian aviation each 
contributed about one seventh of 
total. Natural 
railroad and water transportation 
accidents comprised the bulk of 


the catastrophes, 


the remainder. 


Improved Outlook in Rheumatic Fever 


HE death rate from rheumatic 
fever has been decreasing 
steadily for several decades. Be- 
tween 1941-45 and 1951-55 alone it 
fell about three fifths among white 
persons at ages 5-24 years with In- 
dustrial policies in the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company. This 
reduction in mortality reflects both 
a lessened incidence of the disease 
and a distinct improvement in the 
survivorship of those attacked. 
Evidence of the latter is found 
in the results of a long-term follow- 
up of nearly 3,000 young Industrial 
policyholders who received nursing 
care during an acute attack of the 
disease some time in the years 1936- 
1938. The most notable feature of 
the study is the marked reduction 
in mortality from subacute bacte- 
rial endocarditis, a complication of 
rheumatic fever which two decades 
ago was almost invariably fatal, 
usually within a year of onset. 
Thus, during the last 10 years there 
has been an average of one death 
a year from subacute bacterial en- 
docarditis, compared with four a 
year in the early years of follow- 
up. This reduction has occurred 
despite the fact that the large 


majority of the group has reached 
adulthood, when, on the basis of 
earlier clinical experience one 
would expect the frequency of such 
deaths to be high. 

The survivorship record of the 
children in this study is remarkably 
good, as may be seen in the accom- 
panying chart. The survivorship 
rate after 19 years was about 90 
percent for the children without 
heart involvement at first observa- 
tion, except for boys 10 to 20 years 
of age when they received nursing 
care; for them the rate was 84 per- 
cent. Among children with heart 
involvement at first observation, 
the survivorship rate exceeded 75 
percent for the girls under age 10 
at first observation and exceeded 
60 percent for the older girls and 
for all the boys. 

As shown in the table on page 
10, the mortality rates among the 
children tended to decline progres- 
sively since the attack, particularly 
among children with heart involve- 
ment at first observation. Their 
death rates in the later years of the 
experience were only a small frac- 
tion of those observed in the first 
year. The record of mortality and 
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SURVIVORSHIP OF CHILDREN WITH RHEUMATIC FEVER 


Industrial Policyholders of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company Who Received 
Nursing Care for the Disease During 1936-1938, Traced to Anniversary of Discharge 
From Care in 1955. By Sex, Age and Cardiac Status at First Observation 


No heart disease reported wane== Heart disease reported 
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survivorship was generally better 
for the girls than for the boys, and 
for the younger than for the older 
children. 

Most of the deaths in this follow- 
up experience were reported as due 
to rheumatic heart disease—three 
fourths of the deaths among chil- 
dren with cardiac involvement at 
first observation and more than 
half among those without such in- 
volvement. Subacute bacterial en- 
docarditis was responsible for 13 
percent and 8 percent of the deaths 
in the two groups, respectively. 
Although the lowest mortality oc- 
curred in the later years of the ex- 


perience—when virtually all the 
children had attained adulthood 
and many were over 30—the great 
majority of deaths in 1951-55 were 
due to rheumatic heart disease or 
subacute bacterial endocarditis. 
Progress has been made in the 
control of rheumatic fever and fur- 
ther improvement may be expected. 
The gains reflect in large measure 
the success achieved in preventing 
and in treating the streptococcal 
infections which appear to have a 
close relation to rheumatic fever. 
The sulfa drugs and antibiotics 
have been used with good effect for 
these purposes, even though it is 
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MORTALITY AMONG 2,811 CHILDREN NURSED DURING AN ACUTE ATTACK OF 
RHEUMATIC FEVER IN 1936-1938 AND TRACED TO 1955 ANNIVERSARY. 
By Sex and Age at First Observation 


Industrial Policyholders, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 





Death Rates Per 1,000 (Annual Basis) 





Years 
Since Attack 


First Observation 


Heart Involvement Reported at 


No Heart Involvement Reported at 
First Observation 





Boys 


Girls 





Boys Girls 





Ages 
Under 10 


Ages 
Under 10 


28.4 157 
207.7 
27.8 
16.0 

2.4* 


111.1 

16.0 

9.8 
4.1* 
3.5* 














| Ages 
| 10-20 


Ages 
10-20 


5.8 


Ages 
Under 10 | 


Ages 
Under 10 


47 9.6 3.7 | 
25.3 
3.8 
4.0 


2.7 


19.0 
10.8 
11.8 
7.3 
3.8 











* Based upon less than five deaths. 


not possible to measure their con- 
tribution to the decline in rheu- 
matic fever. Surgery for certain 
forms of rheumatic heart disease 
has also been a factor in reducing 
invalidism and death. 

Despite the progress made, rheu- 
matic fever is still an important 
cause of morbidity and disability 
not only among children but also 
in the Armed Forces and similar 
groups where large numbers of 
young people who are susceptible 
to rheumatic infection live in close 
contact. During the period 1951-55, 
about 5,200 cases of rheumatic 
fever or rheumatic heart disease— 
107 per 100,000 average strength 
—were reported among Navy and 
Marine Corps personnel. The in- 


cidence of rheumatic fever among 
new recruits was 18 times that 
among seasoned personnel. Hospi- 
talization for the disease averaged 
about 100 days, and one out of 
every seven cases was invalided 
from service. 

While most people attacked by 
rheumatic fever make a complete 
recovery, the need exists for careful 
and continuing health supervision 
because the risk of fatal rheumatic 
heart disease and subacute bac- 
terial endocarditis persists long 
after the initial illness. Similarly, 
prompt care of streptococcal infec- 
tions, as well as preventive treat- 
ment prior to dental and other sur- 
gery, is advisable for persons who 
have had rheumatic fever. 
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MORTALITY FROM SELECTED CAUSES 


Industrial Policyholders, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
November 1956 





Annual Rate per 100,000 Policyholders* 








Cause of Death Year to Date 


November 


| 





All CausesT 


Tuberculosis (all forms)........ : 
Communicable diseases of childhood. . . 
Acute poliomyelitis 
Malignant neoplosms 
Digestive system. . . 
Respiratory system... 
Diabetes mellitus....... ; 
Diseases of the cardiovascular-renal system 
Vascular lesions, central nervous system. . 
Diseases of heart. ; : 
Chronic rheumatic heart disease 
Arteriosclerotic and degenerative heart 
disease . 
Diseases of coronary arteries....... 
Hypertension with heart disease....... 
Other diseases of heart....... 
Nephritis and nephrosis 
Pneumonia and influenza ER eae 
Complications of pregnancy, childbirth... .. . 
Suicide 
Homicide... '. 
Accidents—total..... 
Motor vehicle 
All other causes... 


"312.5 





596.7 


6.4 

2 

Pe 
124.4 
447 
17.7 
13.7 


56.9 
232.1 
13.4 


177.9 
104.3 
31.2 
9.6 
7.4 
14.4 
1.0 
4.8 
2.6 
35.5 
16.9 
80.7 





1956 


~~ 
1955 | 
| 


605.9 619.6 
Pe 7.2 
3 3 

1.1 4 
125.1 
45.2 
16.5 
13.7 
322.6 
63.4 
238.7 
10.9 





187.3 
109.5 
32.2 
8.3 8.6 
6.9 77 
12.8 13.9 
8 | 9 
49 | 56 
2.3 2.4 
34.9 35.6 
167 15.6 
79.7 787 


| 
} 





1955 


1.0 
6.0 
2.1 
36.8 
15.2 
82.0 


9.1 
3 

Pf 
128.9 
47.0 
16.4 
14,7 
324.1 
62.8 
235.7 
12.2 


177.5 
104.7 
37.0 
9.0 
9.0 
13.9 
1.1 
5.5 
2.3 
36.6 
14.4 
82.7 





*Persons insured under Industrial premium-paying policies for 1954; beginning with 1955 there are included in 
addition persons with Ordinary Monthly Premium Policies for Less Than $1,000, and beginning with March 1956 
persons with Debit Book Ordinary policies for $2,000 or less. 


TExcludes war deaths (enemy action). 
Note: The rates for 1955 and 1956 are provisional. 


Correspondence relating to the BULLETIN may be addressed to: 
The Editor 
STATISTICAL BULLETIN 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 





MORTALITY FROM ALL CAUSES 


INDUSTRIAL POLICYHOLDERS - METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 








| ANNUAL RATE PER 1,000 POLICYHOLDERS 


| ee 1955 
— 1956 


















































; ae ee a 
(DEC) JAN APR MAY JUN JUL AUG SEP OCT NOV DEC 
1955 68 6. 7 63 61 62 60 63 59 60 61 59 
1956 7.0 68 64 62 59 59 57 61 60 
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